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Se aS er 2  E 


oe ee For ‘The Friend.” 
COMETS. 

The regularity of the celestial phenomena, 
and the mild and grateful light of the starry 
heavens, are fitted to dispel all sense of terror 
from the human mind, and inspire it with calm | 
and elevated thoughts. 
ceptions to this general remark ; the eclipses 


of the sun and moon, and the appearance of} In 1531, 


comets. 


Toadies: was 


every kind. 


There are two ex-|50 


301° 36’, and 
from the sun at that time was .58; that is, 
was to the earth’s mean distance, as .58 
to 1. 

The astronomers of that age were busy in| 
applying their newly discovered modes of cal- 


elements of the orbit of every comet, which 
had been carefully observed. 

Among these Halley found three 
with the following orbits. 
observed by Kepler 
viz. inclination 17 


comets, 


and Longomontanus, 
2', longitude of the node 
21’, longitude of the perihelion 302° 16’, 
perihelion distance .58 ; motion retrograde. 
Apian observed a comet, the ele- 


A little observation and philosophy} ments of which were found to be as follows ;| Jupiter. 
robbed the first of their terrors, while the lat-| viz - 


Inclination 17° 56', longitude of the 


ter have continued to the present day to alarm) node 49° 25’, longitude of the perihelion 301 


the nations. 
circumstance, 


It will be recorded as a singular 
humiliating to the 


pride of] grade. 


39’, perihelion distance .57, motion retro- 


knowledge of the nineteenth century, that|elements, and the equal intervals of 76 years at 


in its thirty- second year, the anticipation of|which the comets appeared, left no doubt in 
|the mind of Halley, that they were the 
comet, and he therefore predic ted its return 
Subsequent 
Saturn 
and Jupiter, enabled him to reduce the range 
of error in the estimate, to thirty days more or 
It ac- 
‘cordingly appeared as predicted, and if ever 
French Academicians, to prenare a popular jthere was an occasion in which one could wish 
account of the exact state of knowledge res- | 
pecting comets, he has published a little tract, | yond the allotted span of our days, it was on 
from a translation of which by Professor F ar-| this ; and we cannot help regretting that the 
rar the following sketch has been chiefly drawn| illustrious astronomer did not survive, to enjoy | 


the return of a comet was sufficient to strike 
terror into the public mind, throughout a 
large portion of the most highly civilized 
countries of Europe, to such a degree as to 
render it necessary for public scientific bodies 
to endeavour to allay the excitement. The 
French board of longitude having directed M. 
Arago, one of the most distinguished of the 


up. 
In the planetary system, what is most re- 
markable is, the general 


the orbits of the planets. ‘The comets seem 
to have been created to try what degree 
of disturbance was consistent with the secu- 
rity and permanency of this beautiful system, 
for they strike through it in all directions, 
with inconceivable velocity, 
less of the consequences of their incursions. 


This comet was ascertained, by 


and calculation, to have t! 


the e arth’ s orbit (its inclination as it ts called, 


was 17 es 


50° 48’; the longitude of that point 


uniformity of the| 
motions, and the nearly parallel position of 


apparently heed- 


observation 
he tollowing orbit. ! 
Its motion was retrograde ; the angle which! 
the plane of its orbit formed with the plane of 


The longitude of the point of 
intersection of the two planes (the node.) was| 
of its| 


after another interval of 76 years. 
calculations of the disturbing force of 


less from the middle of April 1759. 


jin his own person the most exquisite sensa- 
|tions with which philosophy ever rewarded a 
votary ; the complete verification of so daring | 


| . 
a prophecy. ‘The second return of this cele- 


brated comet will be in the year 18: 


its detitnel 


11770. 
| period of five years and a half; yet to the great 


The comet of 1607, | 


The second comet, the return of which was 
predicted, was that observed by Messier in 
It was found that this comet had a 


mortification of men of science, it did not : ap- 


| pes ir as predicted, nor is there any record of a 
culation to all the celestial phenomena, and ran- | 
sacked the ancient records for observations of| 
They accordingly calculated the| 


comet, the elements of the orbit of which 
agree with it. Subsequent researches have 
solved the mystery. It is proved from the in- 
vestigations of La Plac e, that the short revolu- 
tion of this comet was caused by the attrac- 
tion of Jupiter. A German astronomer has 
shown that in 1767, the comet was 58 times 
[nearer to Jupiter than to the sun, and that 
when it was returning to us 1779, it was 





The almost exact agreement of these 


same 


the life of an individual prolonged far be- 


35, and it 


about 500 times nearer to that planet than to 
the sun, the attractive force of which on the 
comet was not atwo hundredth part of that of 
He has further proved that previous 
to its approach to Jupiter in 1767, it described 
an ellipitical orbit in a period of fifty years ; 
that the disturbing attraction of that planet 
bent it into a small orbit, with a period of 74 
years, and that on its second return in this 
path in 1779, the same attraction altered its 
course, and that it now revolves in an ellipse 
with a period of 20 years, the least distance 
of which from the sun is 
a distance 
our vision. 

The next comet whose period has been cal- 
culated is that known by the name of Encke’s 
comet. It was discovered at Marseilles in 

818 by Pons, and its parabolic elements 
were found to agree with those of a comet 
which appeared in 1805. Encke of Berlin 
having calculated its orbit as an ellipse, 
proved that its revolution was performed in 
twelve hundred days. The corre@tness of his 
calculations fully verified, and the 
comet has been observed in all its subsequent 
eturns, viz. in 18 1829. It 
last re-appearance 


314 millions of miles 
at which it is beyond the reach ot 


has been 


)» 1 7 
22, 192d, - 


and 
} 


was in the early 


| will pass its perihelion on the 16th of the 11th| the present year, and the public papers an- 


| month. Previously to 1531, 
| 1230, 1006, 855, and in the year 
‘the Christian era. 


magnitude and splendour. In 


fall the Romish churches, to avert the 
ened danger. In 1682 it had a tail of 30 
and its appearance was very brilliant. 
| appearance 
of unfavourable position, and 
}conspicuous. Arago is of the 
luminous matter 


was 


orbit in which it was the nearest the sun, (its} nations. 


the same comet|nounce that it has been seen by an 
had been seen in 1456, and probably in 1305 >, Jin South America, the position of the cor 
52, before Ibe ing 
These several appearances 
lof the comet are all noted in his tory for their 

The verification of Halley’s prediction of| 
the return of the comet of 1682, was the most}! was 60 
brilliant triumph of the Newtonian philesophy, 


The 
in 1759 was under circumstances 
not very 
opinion that its; within the precincts of the e arth’ s orbit. 
has been constantly decreas- | known by the name of na 
ing, and that we shall not again see it as the} been first 
| horrid meteor, which has so often terrified the; nisburg, at its last appearance in 1826. 


observer 
met 
to observation in. the 
Encke’s comet 
and it is 


unfavourable 
|northern hemisphere. 
ismall, its light is feeble, 


Is very 
invisible to 


1456 its tail} the naked eye. Its least distance from the sun is 
long, and prayers were offered up in| about one third, and its greatest four times that 
threat-|of the earth. 


The inclination of its orbit is 
13° 22’, and it passed its perihelion on the 6th 
of the 5th month 1832. 

A comet which circumstances have invested 


|with unusual interest, is that 


{ 
3! 
| 
which is now 
It 1s 
a’s comet, having 
stronomer at J 


i 
seen by that 
{ pon 


\ealculating its parabolic elements, they were 


' 
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found to coincide with those of comets ob- 


served in 1772 and 1805. The more rigid 


estimate of an elliptic orbit gave the period of 


its revolution, six years and eight months. 
Its nearest approach to the sun, (the mean 
distance of the earth being 1.) is .884, and its 
greatest removal 6.19. 
its orbit to the ecliptic is 13° 13’, and it will 
pass the perihelion on the 28th of the 11th 
month next. No trace of a tail has been ob- 
served at any of the former visits of this comet, 
which is simply nebulous, Its diameter at the 
time of its appearance in 1805, as deter- 
mined by the celebrated Olbers of Bremen, 
was more than five times that of the earth, 
or 40,000 miles. It ascertained that it 
will cross the plane of the ecliptic on the 
29th of the ensuing month, before midnight, 
and its distance at that time from our orbit, 
will be about two and a third of the earth’s 
diameter, or 18,500 miles, so that a portion 
of the earth’s orbit will be then included wi- 
thin the nebulous atmosphere of the comet. 


1s 


The inclination of 


The earth itself will not cross this part of 


its orbit for more than a month afterwards, 
snamely, until the 30th of the 11th month in 
the morning, so that the nearest approach of 
the comet to us will be more than forty-eight 
millions of miles. 

So accurate are the observations, and so 
perfect the methods of calculation of modern 


astronomers, that the utmost reliance may | 


be placed upon these results. “I hasten to 
assure the public,” says the*distinguished as- 
tronomer, whose pamphlet I am using, “ that 
a mistake of a month, in determining the time 
when a comet reaches its node, is impos- 
sible.” 

It is this comet which has excited such a 
panic throughout Germany, and let me add 
through certain parts of our own country. 

The astronomer Olbers published a note, 
which soon found its way from the scientific 
journals into the newspapers, in which he 
stated that it would cross the earth’s orbit, 
at a distance less than its own semidiameter. 
It would seem that the earth’s orbit was mis- 
taken by many for the earth itself, and para- 


LLL LO TE 


comets possess but little density and attraction 
is clear from the fact, that that of 1770, which 
was itself so powerfully disturbed by the attrac- 
tion of Jupiter, produced not the slightest vari- 
ation in the motion of his satellites. Many co- 
mets are mere nebulous masses, through which 
the smallest stars are visible. Where there isa 
central opaque nucleus the nebulous envelope 
nearest to it is faintly illuminated, and appears 
extremely rare ; while at some distance it be- 
comes suddenly brighter, like a luminous ring 
extending on all sides of the nucleus. Two 
and even three of these concentric rings with 
dark intervals have been observed. These 
nebulous atmospheres are of prodigious ex- 
tent. That belonging to the beautiful comet 
of 1811 was twenty-four thousand miles thick, 
and the semi-diameter of the nucleus twenty- 
nine thousand miles. The diameter of the 
nucleus of several comets has been measured ; 
that of the comet of 1798 was 28 miles, and 
that of the smaller comet of 1811 was 2617 
miles. The brilliancy of the nucleus increases 
as it approaches the sun, when it often exceeds 
that of the planets. 

The brilliancy of the nucleus of comets is 
not more various than the appearance of their 
tails. ‘The comet which appeared in the year 
135, had a tail which extended over the whole 
milky way; that of the comet of 1618 extended 
from the horizon beyond the zenith, and that 
of the comet of 1744 was from 30° to 44° in 
length, and wes six branched like a fan. 

The comets of 1402, 1532, and 1744, were 
visible at noon-day. 

The tail is generally opposite to the sun, 
though it constantly inclines towards the re- 
gion the comet is leaving. That of the comet 
of 1774 formed almost the quadrant of a circle, 
and was estimated to be. seven millions of 
miles in length. The tail of the comet of 
1680 would have reached from the sun to the 
earth. 

The comet of 1811 had a tail 23° in Jength. 
It was a bright and beautiful meteor, and 
streamed along the western sky with no por- 
tentous glare, but with a calm and steady 
radiance—appearing to the imagination no 


graphs to this effect were widely circulated | harbinger of wars and pestilence—the image 


through the newspapers. 


that it would strike the earth and break it to} 


pieces, and the greatest consternation began 
in consequence to prevail. The pamphlet be- 
fore us is well adapted for the purpose for 
which it was written—the allaying of these 
fears ; and it is well worthy the perusal of all 
who take an interest inastronomical researches. 


With respect to the comet itself, which must | planet. 


ere long be, if it is not now visible, it may be 
stated that it will be brightest about the mid- 


dle of the 11th month. It is at the present time | bability that they ever can. 


| 


It was announced | indeed of a messenger of Almighty power, of a 


peaceful wanderer of the celestial space, awak- 
ing us to deeper sentiments of adoration and 
praise towards the great universal Architect. 

Visionary persons who delight in construct- 
ing theories rather than in patient observation, 
have found in comets the materials for causing 
all those catastrophes which have befallen our 
These are all the dreams of idle men, 
for there is no evidence that they have ever 
come into collision with the earth, and no pro- 
The all perfect 


to be searched for south of Capella, and about | wisdom, which has balanced the solar system 
equidistant from that star and the Pleiades, | with such wonderful exactness as to provide a 
and is travelling eastward at a rate which|compensation for every disturbing force, and 


keeps its hour of rising nearly uniform. 


preserve through every cycle of change and 


The nature of comets continues to be, as it\ vibration the same exact mean of action and 
has ever been, a subject of fruitless conjecture |the same precision of revolution—has not left 


for astronomers. 


In the mean time observa-|his work to be overthrown by the influence of 
tions are slowly accumulating facts from which | these erratic bodies. 


We may repose with 


hereafter the inductive philosophy will enable} perfect confidence in his foresight and bene- 
us to build a system more according to nature | ficence, and rest assured that comets, instead of 


than our present dreams. 


That some of the|being exceptions to the harmonious arrange- 


ments of the universe, fill their destined place, 
and perform their allotted part towards main- 


taining the permanency of the planetary sys- 


tem. a e 


DREAMING. 
From Abercrombie’s Enquiries concerning the Intellec- 
tual Powers, &c. 
(Continued from page 380. 

III. Dreams, consisting of the revival of old asso- 
ciations respecting things which had entirely passed 
out of the mind, and which seemed to have been 
forgotten. It is often impossible to trace the manner 
in which these dreams arise; and some of the facts 
connected with them scarcely appear referable to any 
principle with which we are at present acquainted. 
The foliowing example occurred to a particular friend 
of mine, and may be relied upon in its most minute 
particulars :-— 

The gentleman was at the time connected with one 
of the principal banks in Glasgow, and was at his 
place at the teller’s table, where money is paid, when 
a person entered demanding payment of a sum of six 
pounds. There were several people waiting, who were, 
in turn, entitled to be attended before him; but he 
was extremely impatient, and rather noisy ; and, be- 
ing besides a remarkable stammerer, he became so 
annoying, that another gentleman requested my friend 
to pay him his money, and get ridof him. He did so, 
accordingly, but with an expression of impatience at 
being obliged to attend to him before his turn, and 
thought no more of the transaction. At the end of 
the year, which was eight or nine months after, the 
books of the bank could not be made to balance, the 
deficiency being exactly six pounds. Several days and 
nights had been spent in endeavouring to discover 
the error, but without success; when, at last, my 
friend returned home, much fatigued, and went to bed. 
He dreamed of being at his place in the bank,—and 
the whole transaction with the stammerer, as now de- 
tailed, passed before him in all its particulars. He 


awoke under a full impression that the dream was to 
lead him to a discovery of what he was so,anxiously 


in search of; and, on examination, soon discovered 
that the sum paid to this person in the manner now 
mentioned had been neglected to be inserted in the 
book of interests, and that it exactly accounted for the 
error in the balance. 

This case, upon a little consideration, will appear 
to be exceedingly remarkable, because the impression 
recalled in this singular manner was one of which 
there was no consciousness at the time when it oceur- 
red ; and, consequently, we cannot suppose that any 
association took place which could have assisted in re- 
calling it. For the fact upon which the importance 
of the case rested was, not his having paid the money, 
but having neglected to insert the payment. Now of 
this there was no impression made upon the mind at 
the time, avd we can scarcely conceive on what prin- 
ciple it could be recalled. The deficiency being six 
pounds, we may, indeed, suppose the gentleman 
endeavouring to recollect whether there could have 
been a payment of this sum made in any irregular 
manner which could have led to an omission, or an 
error; but, in the transactions of an extensive bank, 
in a great commercial city, a payment of six pounds, 
at the distance of eight or nine months, could have 
made but a very faint impression; and, upon the 
whole, the case presents, perhaps, one of the most 
remarkable mental phenomena connected with this 
curious subject. ‘The following is of the same nature, 
though much less extraordinary, from the shortness 
of the interval ; and it may perhaps be considered as 
a simple act of memory, though, for the same reason 
as in the former case, we cannot trace any associa- 
tion which could have recalled the circumstance :—A 
gentleman who was appointed to an office in one of 
the principal banks in Edinburgh found, on balancing 
his first day’s transactions, that the money under his 
charge was deficient by ten pounds. After many 
fruitless attempts to discover the cause of the error, 
he went home, not a little annoyed by the result of 
his first experiment in banking. In the night, he 
dreamed that he was at his place in the bank, and that 
a gentleman who was personally known to him pre- 
sented a draught for ten pounds. On awaking, he 
recollected the dream, and also recollected that the 
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gentleman who appeared in it had actually received| mind to the subject with which they were connected| of the lady to whom it related, and prevailed upon a 
ten pounds. On going to the bank, he found that he at length gave rise to a train of association which re-| gentleman to watch in an adjoining room during the 
had neglected to enter the payment, and that the called them in the dream. To the same principle are} 
gentleman’s order had by accident fallen among some) referable the two following anecdotes, which | have} ing, the gentleman, hearing footsteps on the stair, 
pieces of paper, which had been thrown on the floor! received as entirely authentic. A gentléman of the) 


to be swept away. 


in which languages long forgotten Were recovered) soon to be held. He had been making most anxious} 


following night. About three o'clock in the morn- 


left his place of concealment, and met the servant 


| law in Edinburgh had mislaid an important paper, re-| carrying up a quantity of coals. Being questioned as 
I have formerly referred to some remarkable cases lating to some affairs on which a public meeting was} 


to where he was going, he replied, in a confused and 
hurried manner, that he was going to mend his mis- 


during a state of delirium. Something very analo-| search for it for many days; but the evening of the) tress’ fire,—which, at three o’clock in the morning, 


gous seems to occur in dreaming, of which I have re-| day preceding that on which the meeting was to be| in the middle of summer, was evidently impossible ; 
ceived the following example from an able and intelli-| held had arrived, without his being able to discover it.| and un further investigation, a strong knife was found 


, 


gent friend. In his youth he was very fond of the) He went to bed under great anxiety and disappoint-| concealed beneath the coals. Another lady dreamed 


Greek language, and made considerable progress in it;; ment, and dreamed that the paper was in a box appro- 
but afterward, being actively engaged in other pur-) priated to the papers of a particular family, with 
suits, he so entirely forgot it that he cannot even which it was in no way connected :—it was accord- 





that a boy, her nephew, had been drowned along 
with some young companions with whom he had en- 
gaged to go on a sailing excursion in the Frith of 


read the words. But he has often dreamed of reading| ingly found there inthe morning. Another individual,| Forth. She sent for him in the morning, and, with 
Greek works which he had been accustomed to use at! connected with a public office, had mislaid a paper of| much difficulty, prevailed upon him to give up his 
college, and with a most vivid impression of fully; such importance, that he was threatened with the loss| engagement ;—his companions went and were all 


understanding them. 


of his situation if he did not produce it. After a long} 


drowned. A lady in Edinburgh had sent her watch 


A further and most interesting illustration of the} but unsuccessful search, under intense anxiety, he also| to be repaired : a long time elapsed without her be- 


class of dreams referred to under this head, is found’ dreamed of discovering the paper ina particular place, | 
in an anecdote lately published by a distinguished | and found it there accordingly. 


author, and considered by him as authentic :—“ Mr. | 
R. of Bowland, a gentleman of landed property in the} 
vale of Gala, was prosecuted for a very considerable} 


sum, the accumulated arrears of teind, (or tithe,) for) emotion is embodied into a dream, and by some! 


which he was said to be indebted to a noble family, 
the titulars (lay impropriators of the tithes). Mr. R. 
was strongly impressed with the belief that his father 
had, by a form of process peculiar to the law of Scot-| 
land, purchased these lands from the titular, and 
therefore that the present prosecution was groundless. 
But, after an industrious search among his father’s 
papers, an investigation of the public records, and a 
careful inquiry among all persons who had transacted 
law-business for his father, no evidence could be re- 
covered to support his defence. ‘The period was now 
near at hand when he conceived the loss of his aw 
suit to be inevitable, and he had formed his determi- 
nation to ride to Edinburgh next day, and make the 
best bargain he could in the way of compromise. He 
went to bed with this resolution, and with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case floating upon his mind, had a 
dream to the following purpose :—His father, who had 
been many years dead, appeared to him, he thought, 
and asked him why he was disturbed in his mind. In| 
dreams men are not surprised at such apparitions. Mr.) 
R. thought that he informed his father of the cause of 
his distress, adding that the payment of a considerable 
sum of money was the more unpleasant to him, be- 
cause he had a strong consciousness that it was not | 
due, though he was unable to recover any evidence in| 


| ble still are those instances, many of them authentic, 
|in which a dream has given notice of an event which 


IV. A class of dreams which presents an interest- 
ing subject of observation includes those in which) 
a strong propensity of character, or a strong mental | 


natural coincidence is fulfilled. But more remarka- 


was occurring at the time, or occurred soon after. 
The following story has been long mentioned in 
Edinburgh, and there seems no reason to doubt its 
authenticity :—A clergyman had come to this city 
from a short distance in the country, and was sleep- 
ing at an inn, when he dreamed of seeing a fire, and 
one of his children in the midst of it. He awoke 
with the impression, and instantly left town on his 





return home. When he arrived within sight of his 
house, he found it on fire, and got there in time to 
assist in saving one of his children, who, in the alarm 


| and confusion, had been left in a situation of danger. 


Without calling in question the possibility of super- 


{natural communication in such cases, this striking 
| occurrence, of which I believe there is little reason 


to doubt the truth, may perhaps be accounted for on 
simple and natural principles. Let us suppose, that 
the gentleman had a servant who had shown great 
carelessness in regatd to fire, and had often given rise 
in his mind to a strong apprehension that he might 
set fire to the house. His anxiety might be increased 
by being from home, and the same circumstance 


support of his belief, ‘ Youare right, my son,’ replied | might make the servant still more careless. Let us 


the paternal shade; ‘I did acquire right to these 
teinds, for payment of which you are now prosecuted. | 
The papers relating to the transaction are in the} 
hands of Mr. » a writer (or attorney), who is now 
retired from professional business, and resides at In- 
veresk, near Edinburgh. He was a person whom I} 
employed on that occasion for a particular reason, but 
who never, on any other occasion, transacted business 
on my account. It is very possible,’ pursued the vi- 
sion, ‘that Mr. may have forgotten a matter 
which is now of a very old date; but you may call it 
to his recollection by this token, that when I came to 











pay his account, there was difficulty in getting change | 


for a Portugal piece of gold, and that we were forced to 
drink out the balance at a tavern.’ 

“ Mr. R. awaked in the morning, with all the words 
of his vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it 
worth while to ride across the country to Inveresk, 
instead of going straight to Edinburgh. When he 
came there he waited on the gentleman mentioned in 
the dream, a very old man; without saying any thing 
of the vision, he inquired whether he remembered hav- 
ing conducted such a matter for his deceased father. ‘I'he 
old gentleman could not at first bring the circumstance 
to his recollection; but, on mention of the Portugal 


| 


} 
| 


further suppose that the gentleman, before. going to 
bed, had, in addition to this anxiety, suddenly recol- 
lected that there was on that day, in the neighbour- 
hood of his house, some fair or periodical merry-mak- 
ing, from which the servant was very likely to return 
home in a state of intoxication. It was most natural 
that these impressions should be imbodied into a 
dream of his house being on fire, and that the same 
circumstances might lead to the dream being fulfilled. 


A gentleman in Edinburgh was affected with aneu- 
rism of the popliteal artery, for which he was under 
the care of two eminent surgeons, and the day was 
fixed for the operation. About two days befere the 
time appointed for it, the wife of the patient dreamed 
that a change had taken place in the disease, in con- 
sequence of which the operation would not be re- 
quired. On examining the tumour in the morning, 
the gentleman was astonished to find that the pulsa. 
tion had entirely ceased; and, in short, this turned 
out to be a spontaneous cure. ‘To persons not pro- 


| fessional it may be right to mention that the cure 
of popliteal aneurism without an operation is a very 
| uncommon occurrence, not happening in one out of 


ing able to recover it, and, after many excuses, she 
began to suspect that something was wrong. She 
now dreamed that the watchmaker’s boy, by whom 
the watch was sent, had dropped it in the street, and 
injured it in such a manner that it could not be re- 
paired. She then went to the master, and, without 
any allusion to her dream, put the question to him 
directly ; when he confessed that it was true. 
For ‘“‘ The Friend."’ 
Enoch Lewis on the Militia System. 
(Continued from page 397.) 

At no former time has the attention of the 
public been so generally directed to the evil 
of intemperance. In almost every part of 
this, and the neighbouring states, societies 
have been formed for the suppression of this 
degrading vice. But so long as _ militia 
trainings are encouraged in country situa- 
tions, our temperance societies must encoun- 
ter a formidable opposition. It is to be 
hoped that our legislature will not long con- 
tinue a system so useless in itself, and so de- 
structive of the best interests of society. “ It 
is substantially true, that virtue or morality 
is a necessary spring of popular government. 
The rule extends with more or less force, 
to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it, can look with 
indifference upon attempts to shake the 
foundation of the fabric?”* But frequent 
militia trainings are shown to be positively 
injurious to morals, and, therefore, destruc- 
tive of the foundation of our government. 
Will any one who has had the opportunity of 
observation, attempt to deny that the re- 
straints of religion and morality are less re- 
garded among such assemblages, than they are 
by the same individuals when engaged in their 
usual employments? Profanity and intem- 
perance appear with less disguise or conceal- 
ment on the eve of militia trainings, than at 
other times. Probably no single measure 
would more effectually promote the design of 
our temperance societies, than the abolition 
of the militia system. 

If we admit, what is difficult to deny, that 


numerous instances, and never to be looked upon as} militia trainings, as practised in this and other 


probable in any individual case. It is likely, how- st 


piece of gold, the whole returned upon his memory ;) ever, that the lady had heard of the possibility of 
he made an immediate search for the papers, and re-|such a termination, and that her anxiety had ver 
covered them,—so that Mr. R. carried to Edinburgh | 


the documents necessary to gain the cause which he 
was on the verge of losing.” 

There is every reason to believe that this very in- 
teresting case is referable to the principle lately men- 
tioned; that the gentleman had heard the circum- 


naturally imbodied this into a dream; the fulfilment 
of it at the very time when the event took place is 
certainly a very remarkable coincidence. The fol- 
lowing anecdotes also J am enabled to give as en- 
tirely authentic. A lady dreamed that an aged female 
relative had been murdered by a black servant, 


stances from his father, but had entirely forgotten| and the dream occurred more than once. She was 


them, until the frequent and intense application of his| then so impressed by it that she went to the house | 


ates, are totally inefficient in relation to 

their ostensible object, and at the same time 
positively injurious to the morals, as well as 
|a waste of the time and substance of the com- 
| munity ; it may be useful to inquire into the 
‘extent of the loss thus sustained. 


| According to the report of the adjutant 





Washington’s Farewell Address, 
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general, dated lebruary 16, 1831, the whole yearly meeting of Philadelphia, from 1776, | 
number of militia and volunteers in this state| to 1820 inclusive. The limits of that meet-| 
in 1830, was computed at 183,280. The) ing, it is to be understood, are not fixed by | 
returns, however, of many of the brigades, he political divisions. ‘The members reside in| 
observes, are incomplete. “In many parts of| Pennsylvania, chiefly east of the Susque- 
the state there exists a great aversion to) hanna, in New Jersey, and a few in Delaware, 
military training; and it is to be regretted|and the eastern shore of Maryland. The| 
that in those parts the officers of the militia, estimate above referred to amounts to 300,-| 
want that spirit and promptness, which is SO/000 dollars ; to which may be added from 
indispensable to prompt them to faithfulness actual returns, from 1821 to 1830 inclusive, 
and vigilance.” In this account the militia and 16,021 dollars and 85 cents—besides numer: | 
volunteers are blended; but as those who ous instances of young men committed to} 
associate in volunteer companies are gener-| prison for refusing to pay the fines demanded 
ally, if not always, such as would otherwise of them. 
be enrolled as militia men, we may consider| | shall now close my observations with the 
this as an ‘* incomplete” return of the number following queries addressed to the serious 
of men required by the laws of Pennsylvania, | consideration of my readers. 
to attend upon the military trainings, or pay | 
the penalty. If similar laws were in force! munity have a right to assume, without proof, 
through the Union, there would be about! the proposition that nations owe their secu- 
1,540,000 men within the United States sub-| rity, and governments their power to military 
ject to military requisitions. Could we sup-| force ; and upon the strength of this assump- 
pose all these men to be actually drawn into! tion, to demand assistance in the prosecution 
the field ; to be furnished with arms, music,|of warlike measures, from those who con- 
uniforms, and all the glaring and expensive | scjentiously dissent from the doctrine ? 
appendages of acomplete military exhibition ;| ; 
could we follow them through the day, and| 
observe the intemperance, profanity, and dis-| 
sipation, produced or encouraged by such as- | 
sociations, the conviction must be forced! 
upon us, that nothing less than some great} 
national object could justify the government in| 
tolerating, much less promoting such assem- | 
blages. To require more than a million and | 
a half of our citizens, in the most vigorous | 
een ees — ee ne sylvania was settled, and the constitution 
during two or more days in the year, and to|* we, , 

- te se ee. ‘under which we live, do not guarantee free- 
mingle in scenes admitted on all hands to be! : , ' g 
ees itll ccien.|dom of conscience, as fully in relation to 
injurious to their morals, is what a conscien-|~... 9 aS ; 

. _,.| military, as to ecclesiastical demands ? 

tious legislator would not do without se-| I> — , 
riously inquiring whether the advantages! 4. Whether the requisitions In regard to 
derived from it are adequate to so great a | military trainings are not as severe and in- 
sacrifice. If these men could be converted discriminate as we could expect them to be, 
into soldiers, under what possible emergency |! the declarations, in the ninth and sixth ar-| 
can the United States require such a military | ticles, in favour of Connene were expunged | 
force! ‘The legitimate service of the militia, | from the constitution ? 
under ordinary circumstances, is to suppress 5. Whether militia trainings have not been 
insurrections. Bui insurrections can arise,| proved by sufficient experience, to be posi- 
if the government is good and justly admin-|tively injurious to the morals of the ar) 
istered, only among a depraved and immoral munity, and totally useless in a military point | 
people. Where the standard of morality is of view, and therefore unworthy to be longer | 
well maintained, the force of public opinion| continued ? 
seldom fails to secure obedience to the laws. 
But with the decline of morals, the danger of| port of the militia system, is not a tax upon | 
turmoils and insurrections must increase.|industry, and a bounty on idleness, dissipa- | 
Hence it appears that military trainings, by | tion and vice? 
their injury. to morals, tend to augment the| 
danger which they are ostensibly designed to} 


1. Whether the military part of the com- 


») 


2. Whether wars are not so horrid in their 
nature, and so destructive in their effects, as to 
render it justly desirable that every scheme, 
not absolutely ruinous, devised for their abo- 
lition, should be allowed a fair and candid 
trial ; and whether those citizens, who from 
policy or principle, adopt a course likely to 
diminish their frequency, ought not to be en- 
couraged ? 


3. Whether the charter under which Penn- 


| 


6. Whether the expense incurred in sup- 








7. If these questions are answered con-| 


formmably with the principles advocated in the | 
prevent. 


From the foregoing statements it appears 
that the militia system drains Our Common-| 
wealth annually of little, if any less than| 
half a million of dollars. ‘This sum applied | 
to internal improvements, or to the education | 
of such children as have not the opportunity 


delay. 
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of its benefits, would in a few years eflect a| -- - -——-- 
large amount of good. | NINTH MONTH, 29, 1832. 

A few years ago an estimate founded chiefly | —______ RE 
on authentic documents, was made of the 
amount of property distrained on account of| One of the consequences flowing from the 
military demands, from the members of the | prevalence of the late epidemic in this city, 


religious Society of Friends, within the single| has been a diminution of the usual amount of 


contributions, from those to whose liberalit 

and talent we have been in the habit of look- 
ing for aid in the supply for our columns. 
Some of our friends were absent from town, 
and the minds of those who remained at home 
were surcharged with other and more pressing 
cares. ‘The usual state of things being now 
happily restored, we have been encouraged 
with fresh assurances of support from several 
of our former coadjutors ; and that these are 
not mere words of course, our present number 
furnishes substantial proof. We refer to the 
three communications headed Comets—Cow- 
per and his Brother—and Recurrence to First 
Principles—each, according to their respec- 
tive merits, presenting decided claims to the 
attention of our readers. 


This city continues to be favoured with al- 
most an entire exemption from malignant 
cholera; a solitary case occasionally occurs, 
but the number of deaths from that cause 
does not exceed five or six per week. At 
New York, although the disease is on the de- 
cline, yet the number of deaths by cholera, 
reported for the week ending on seventh day 
last, was seventy. At Baltimore and Wash- 
ington also it appears to be diminishing, 
but at Richmond, Va. it rages with considera- 
ble severity. On second day, 24th inst. the 
number of cholera cases there is stated at 54— 
of deaths 11. 


Georgia and the Cherokees again. 


It would appear by the following extract 
from an answer of Judge Clayton, of Georgia, 
to a request for his “ sentiments in regard to 
nullification,’ that the doom of the poor 
Cherokees was indeed sealed ! 


“Thousands who are now decrying the 
term nullification, are perfectly willing that it 
should not be arrested in the case referred to, 
and perhaps would vote against any man who 
should be opposed to its success. ‘The last 
legislature authorised a survey and disposition 
of this whole country, and I understand the 
survey is made, the commissioners are con- 
vened, preparation is making for the lottery, 
the drawing Is to commence in October next, 
and in all probability the possession of the 
lands will pass from the Indians before the 
close of the year.” 


An Apprentice Wanted, to the Dry Goods 
Business, about fifteen years of age: one active 


foregoing essay, whether it is not the duty of |and intelligent, and from the country, would 
the legislature to abolish the system without |be preferred. 


TS 


Marriep, on 5th day the 20th inst. at Friends’ 


~ |meeting house, aear Darby, Bensamin FE. VaLentine, 


of this city, to Enizanern, daughter of Samuel 
Rhoads, of Blockley. 


Diep,—on 6th day the 2Ist inst. Saran Wistar 
Lukens, wife of Dr. Charles Lukens, after a tedious 
and painful illness, which she bore with signal pa- 
tience and fortitude. By this afflictive dispensation 
a large circle of Friends are deprived of one whose 
unobtrusive and sterling worth excited their sincerest 
esteem, 
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For “ The Friend.” | emptiness and vanity of a mere profession of! tified and employed in the service of God, but 
COWPER AND HIS BROTHER. | Christianity, or a system of religion built up! when sought after for their own sake, and with 
It is the usual characteristic cf minds) by human wisdom and _ contrivance. His} a view to the praise cf men. Learned how- 
which have been brought, by the powerful | brother “was a minister of the established| ever as he was, he was easy and cheerful in 
operations of the grace of God, to feel “ the) church, and had received a liberal educ ation. | his conversation, and entirely free from the 
terrors of the Lord for sin,”’ and through the} Of strict moral habits, and regular in the ob-! stiffness which is generally contracted by men 
extension of that unmerited mercy which is) servance of the external duties of religion,| devoted to such pursuits. 
in Christ Jesus, have experienced repentance) he imagined himself, and was thought by| ‘Thus we spent about two years, conversing 
and reconciliation, that they are filled with] others, to be religious. He had little idea of| as occasion offered, (and we generally visited 
a Christian love which longs for the salva-| regeneration, or of the sanctifving influences) each other once or twice a week,) as long as I 
tion of all, and especially of those who are al-| of the spirit, and was a total stranger to those| continued at Huntingdon, upon the leading 
lied to them by the ties of consanguinity, or| deep and powerful convictions of the sinful-| truths of the gospel. By this time, however, 
by strong personal attachments. It is proba-|ness of sin, and the preciousness of pardon| he began to be more reserved ; he would hear 
bly know n to many of the readers of “ The| through the blood of Christ, which had been| me patiently, but never reply; and this I found 
Friend,’ ’ that the early life of the poet Cowper sealed by dear bought experience on the]upon his own confession afterwards, was the 
was passed in a state of carelessness and ir-} mind of his brother. C owper seems to have | effect of a resolution he had taken, in order to 
religion. ‘Ihe natural proneness to melan-| been aware that his brother's religion was| avoid disputes, and to secure the continuance 
choly which his mental constitution early|too superficial, floating in the head more|of that peace which had always subsisted 
indicated, was greatly increased by the re-| than pervading the heart, and he longed with|between us. When our family removed to 
sistance he offered to those convictions for} earnest desire for his thorough and radical| Olney, our intercourse became less frequent. 
sin with which he was mercifully favoured,|conversion. He strove therefore to call his| We exchanged an annual visit, and whenever 
and to such a depth of melancholy was hejattention to the spirituality of religion, and|he came amongst us, he observed the same 
frequently plunged, that life itself became a|to convince him that salvation consisted in| conduct, conforming to all our customs, attend- 
burden, while the anguish and conflict of his| something more than mere formulas of faith, ling family worship with us, and heard the 
mind created a tempest of grief and despair,| or scholastic disquisitions on theology. His| preaching, received civilly whatever passed in 
that shook reason itself from her throne.| narrative commences thus :— lconversation upon the subject, but adhered 
It pleased the Lord to work his deliverance} ‘As soon as it had pleased God, after a) strictly to the rule he had prescribed to bim- 
from this state of thraldom, by the oo long and sharp season of conviction, to visit} | self, never remarking upon or objecting to any 
means which first convinced him ot sin, the! me “with the consolations of his grace, it be-| thing he heard or saw.’ 
secret though powerful operations of his grace|came one of my chief concerns, that my re- | In 1769 John Cow per was taken ill, andina 
in the soul; and as if to magnify its all| lations might be made partakers of the same] short time so much reduced that his life was 
sufficiency, external means were little con-| mercy. In the first letter I wrote to my | considered in danger. Cowper was sent for 
cerned in it. ‘The dark clouds of gloom and| brother, I took occasion to declere what God|to C ambridge, where his brother resided, 
despair which had long hung over ‘him, were} had done for my soul, and am not conscious,| and he thus describes the state of mind i 
dispelled by the bright arising of Christ Jesus, | that from that period down to his last illness [| which he found him. 
the Sun of righteousness, exalted in his view! | wilfully neglected an opportunity of engaging | * In this state of imminent danger, he seemed 
as the one complete atonement for sin, and hit, if it were possible, in conversation ‘of a|to have no more concern about his spiritual 
the Redeemer and Friend of sinners. The’ spiritual kind. When I left St. Alban’s, and| interests than when in perfect health. His 
peace and joy which he now felt in believing,| went to visit him at Cambridge, my heart being| couch was strewed with volumes of plays, to 
far transcended all the delights which the! full of the subject, | poured it out before him! which he had frequent recourse for amusement. 
world could bestow, and filled his soul with) without reserve; and in all my subsequent deal-| I learned indeed afterwards, that even at this 
the most delightful emotions of gratitude) ings with him, sofaras! was enabled, took care) time, the thoughts of God and eternity would 
and thanksgivings to his God and Saviour. | to show that I had received not merely a set! often force the emselves upon his mind ; but not 
Having expe srimentally felt the preciousness | of notions, but a real impression of the truths apprehending his life to be in danger, and 
of an interest in Christ Jesus, his heart! of the gospel. jtrusting in the morality of his past ‘conduct, 
glowed with desire, that all his friends and| « At first I found him ready enough to talk; he found it no difficult matter to thrust them 
kindred might become participants in the| with me on these subjects ; sometimes he| out again.” 
rich blessing, and for his brother, whom he} would dispute, but always without heat or| Fromm this illness he recovered, but in the 
tenderly loved, he was peculiarly solicitous. | animosity, and sometimes would endeavour| following year had another and more severe 
From my first acquaintance with the writ-|to recone ile the difference of our sentiments,| return, which continued with little intermission 
tings of this amiable man, and sweet poet, I! by supposing that at the bottom we were both/ until the time of his decease. His careless 
have felt an indescribable interest in all that|of a mind, and meant the same thing. and unconcerned state awakened the most 
related to him, and have gleaned up with “ He was a man of a most candid and in-| painful anxiety in the mind of his brother, 
pleasure every little scrap of his private his-| eennows spirit ; his temper remarkably sweet; | whose feelings were too tremblingly alive to 
tory. It was not until recently that I was/and in his behaviour to me, he bad always| the unspeakable value of an immortal soul, 
acquainted with the fact of his having| manifested an uncommon affection. His|and the vast concerns of eternity, not to fear 
written an account of the last illness of} outward conduct, so far as it fell under my| lest death should arrest him, before the great 
his brother, when | accidentally met with it; ‘notice, or I could learn it by the report of} work of redemption was accomplished. The 
and the pleasure and profit with which I pe-| ae, was perfectly decent and unblameable.| following extracts will disclose his views. 
rused it, have induced me to hope that the; “There was nothing vicious in any part of| **On the 16th February, 1770, I was again 
republication of some parts of it may be ac- his practice ; but being of a studious, thought-| summoned to attend him, by letters which 
ceptable to the readers of “ The Friend.” It} ful turn, he placed his chief delight in the ac- {represented him as so ill, that the physician 
exhibits the poet in a new sphere of action, pre- | quisition of learning, and made such acquisi-) entertained but little hopes of his recovery. I 
sents his Christian principles and feelings in| tions in it, that he had but few rivals in that! found him afflicted with the asthma and dropsy, 
strong relief, evinces the fondness of his at-| of a classical kind. He was critically skilled | supposed to be the effect of an imposthume in 
tachment for his brother, the anxious con-' in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages; ‘his liver. He was however cheerful when I 
cern he felt for the welfare of his immortal! was beginning to make himself master of “the| first arrived, expressed great joy at seeing me, 
part, and sheds additional lustre on his Syriac, and perfectly understood the French} thought himself much better than he had been, 
own amiable and excellent character. ‘and Italian, the latter of which he could speak | and seemed to flatter himself with hopes that 
But it is not in this point of view only!fluently. ‘These attainments, however, and!he should be well again. My situation at 
that the narrative is valuable; it contains;many others in the literary way, he lived| this time was truly distressful. | learned from 
much religious instruction, and exhibits the heartily to despise, not as useless when sanc-/the physician, that, in this instance, as in the 
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Jast, he was in much greater danger than he| him mercy, he replied, ‘I hope he will; I am | principles, its candlestick must be removed 


suspected. 


He did not seem to lay his illness| sure [ pretend to nothing.’ 


Many times he) 


at all to heart, nor could I find by his conver- | spoke of himself in terms of the greatest self- 


sation that he had one serious thought. 
often as a suitable occasion offered, 


As|abasement, which I cannot now particularly | 
when| remember. I thought I could discern, in these 


\in the great family of mankind. 


out of its place ; it will fail to fulfil the noble 
purposes, and thus lose the station and digni- 
ty which the Universal Parent designed it for 
Great con- 


we were free from company and interruption, | expressions, the glimpses of approaching day, | fusion arises w herever one member interferes 
I endeavoured to give a spiritual turn to the|and have no doubt at present but that the/with the assigned duty of another, and even 
discourse, and the day after my arrival, asked | spirit of God was gradually preparing him, in 
a way of true humiliation, for that bright dis- 


his permission to pray with him, to which he| 
readily consented. 
any apparent success; still he seemed as cate- 
less and unconcerned as ever; yet I could not 
but consider his willingness in this instance as 
a token for good, and observed with pleasure, | 


I renewed my attempts in| play of gospel-grace which he was soon after 
this way as often as I could, though without| pleased to afford him.” 


S. T. 
For “ The Friend."’ 
Recurrence to First Principles. 


Every thing which tends to familiarize the 


that though at other times he discovered no | members of a religious community with the 
mark of seriousness, yet when I spoke to him! principles and habits of its founders, cannot 
of the Lord’s dealings with myself, he received | be otherwise than interesting, so long as any 
what I said with affection, would press my| 


hand and look kindly at me, and seemed to 
love me the better for it. 


disposition subsists to maintain a character 


analogous to the original. ‘To inform the mem- 
bers of our own Society who are not sufficient- 


“On the 21st of the same month, he had a} ly acquainted with the peculiar views of their 


violent fit of the asthma, which seized hiesl umnaeietn, 


when he rose, about an hour before noon, and 
lasted all the day. His agony was dreadful. 
‘Having never seen any person afflicted in the 
same way, I could not help fearing that he 
would be suffocated ; nor was the physician 
himself without fears of the same kind. This 
day the Lord was very present with me, and 
enabled me as I sat by the poor sufferer’s side, 
to wrestle for a blessing upon him. I observed 
to him, that though it had pleased God to visit 
him with great afflictions, yet mercy was min- 
gled with the dispensation. I said, ‘ You 
have many friends who love you, and are will- 
ing to do all they can to serve you; and so 
perhaps have others in the like circumstances 
but it is not the lot of every sick man, how 
much soever he may be beloved, to have a 
friend that can pray for him.’ He replied 
‘That is true, and I hope God will have 
mercy upon me.’ His love for me at this 
time became very remarkable ; there was a 
tenderness in it more than was merely natural 
and he generally expressed it by calling for bles- 
sings upon me in the most affectionate terms, 
and with a look and manner not to be de- 

scribed. 
“ At night, when he was quite worn out 


: 
| 


and to stimulate those who are to 
a more practical compliance, appears to me 
one of the principal benefits to be derived 
from the circulation of “ The Friend.” Such 
is the liability of the human mind to be cap- 
tivated and engrossed by the objects constant- 
ly presenting to its notice, that we require to 
be frequently reminded of those things which 
relate to an eternal interest, lest we should 
become wholly absorbed by worldly delights 
and pursuits, and forget the supreme object 
of our creation. If the religious Society de- 
rived its existence in the dispensations of in- 
scrutable wisdom, and its principles and prac- 
tice were the fruits of divine revelation, then 
those primary interests must be essentially 
promoted by a firm adhesion to the ancient 
testimonies of its enlightened founders, on 
the part of their professcd successors. ‘That 
results of fundamental importance to them, 
and to Christendom at large, accrued from 
their integrity, must be admitted, and had the 
members of this favoured Society scrupulously 
kept to the same faith and practice, its influ- 
ence would have extended far more availingly 
than it has done. Few, I believe, who take 
a comprehensive view of the changes which 
have been effected in the religious world on 


with the fatigue of labouring for breath, and | those points peculiar to Quakerism, can doubt 


could get no rest, his asthma still continuing, 
he turned to me and said with a melancholy air, 
‘ Brother, I seem to be marked out for misery; 
you know some people are so.’ That mo- 
ment I felt my heart enlarged, and such a 
persuasion of the love of God towards him 
was wrought in my soul, that I replied with 
confidence, and as if | had authority given me 
to say it, 
marked out for mercy.’ 

‘* ] never heard a murmuring word escape 
him; on the contrary, he would often say, 
when his pains were most acute, ‘I only wish 
it may please God toenable me to suffer with- 
out complaining; I have no right to complain.’ 
Once he said with a loud voice, * Let thy rod 
and thy staff support and comfort me; and oh! 
that it were with me as in times past, when 
the candle of the Lord shone upon my taber- 
nacle.. One evening, when I had been ex- 
pressing my hope that the Lord would show 





this position; and as we sincerely believe 
that our doctrines and testimonies are those 
of the gospel of Christ, how serious is the re- 
sponsibility of our station, that the part which 
the Head of the church designed for us to act 
in the world, asa religious body, should be 
perfectly fulfilled. ‘The duty is one of deep 
import, and a failure to discharge it, involves 


‘ But that is not your case ; you are|us in consequences awful to ourselves, and 


extensively prejudicial tothe welfare of others. 

He who ascended up on high and led cap- 
tivity captive, gave gifts unto men, varying in 
their character and operation ; so for purposes 
of his own glory, he may allot distinct por- 
tions of service and usefulness to the respec- 
tive divisions of his church, under the admi- 
nistration of the same spirit, and tending to 
the glory of the same Lord. Unless a religi- 


ous society or church keep to its first love, 
and perform its first works, which can only be 
done by 


adhering to first convictions and 


| to attempt to imitate the operation of another’s 
gift, mars the beauty and symmetry, which es- 
sentially depends upon each keeping his al- 
lotted sphere, guided by that wisdom which 
planned, and only can support the whole. 
What have we then to do but to mind the 
light, by which we were at first enabled to dis- 
cover the corruptions of the human heart, and 
that state of perfection which the fulness of 
the blessing of the gospel of Christ would 
bring us into, if unreservedly followed? Is it 
not our indispensable business under its lead- 
ings, to exalt those precious testimonies com- 
mitted to us, and which relate to perfect re- 
demption from bondage and every defilement, 
that those who are panting after the pure and 
unmixed streams of Shiloh, may see a people 
to whom they can join themselves, liberated 
from lifeless forms and ceremonies, which 
many sincere persons do not see their way 
out of. But if after having been released 
from rites and shadows, our mental vision 
should become again clouded, through an al- 
liance with the world, and a light esteem of 
the favours conferred upon us, so as to lose 
sight of the spirituality of the gospel, and the 
importance of our Christian testimonies, 
lamentable will be our condition indeed. 
Such, first despising their birthright, will sell 
it for a mess of pottage, and if they make any 
profession of religion at all, will be likely to 
go backward, and take upon them a yoke of 
bondage, which their forefathers, in mercy, 
were redeemed from. 

Prosperity, while it furnishes the bounties 
of Providence in great profusion, brings with 
it the luxuries and the pride of life, of which 
this Society has partaken in common with 
others. Many are forgetting the rock whence 
they were hewn, and the hole of the pit 
whence they were digged, and have lost that 
simplicity and lowly mindedness which char- 
acterised the primitive Quaker. Wealth, 
worldly grandeur and applause have become 
the idols they bow down to and worship, and 
the stream of degeneracy in principle and 
practice is fast sweeping them into a perfect 
assimilation with a world which lies in wicked- 
ness, and forgetfulness of the true and living 
God. Never was there a period in the existence 
of the society that more impressively called up- 
on the members to examine their standing, 
and to humble themselves before him whose 
eyes are like a flame of fire, and who is walk- 
ing in the midst of the golden candlesticks, 
beholding the dimness which has so greatly 
overspread this part of his visible church. 
Deeply incumbent is it upon those who are 
favoured with the illuminations of the light of 
Christ, to gird up their loins, and prove their 
love to his glorious cause, in cheerfully fol- 
lowing their crucified Lord ; that by faithful- 


ness they may acquit themselves like wise 
men and women, in bearing an upright and 
decisive testimony for his name and truth in 
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the earth. There are many still left, to whom) with whom they had to do. And that the | rose against them, and determined their-down- 
his name is precious, and not a few among | more that which God required seemed to cross | fal, have beeen overturned and extinguished, 
the young people, who feel seriously concern-|man’s wisdom, and expose them to man’s|and that they are still preserved, and become 
ed for their own eternal interests, and the | wrath, the more God appeared to help and|a great and a considerable people among the 
elevation of gospel purity and perfection by|carry them through all to his glory, inso-| middle sort of thy numerous inhabitants. 
their beloved Society. ‘T’o all these, the pre-| much, that if any people could say in truth,; And notwithstanding the many difficulties, 
sent is a period of vital consequence, and de-|‘ thou art our sun and our shield, our rock} without and within, which they have labour- 
mands their unreserved dedication, in order|and sanctuary, and by thee we have leaped|ed under, since the Lord God eternal first 














to perform their share of labour in restoring 
its ancient beauty, that the influence which 
the Society has had in the cause of universal 
righteousness may greatly increase, to the 
blessing of thousands and the glory of the 
head of the church. George Fox declared, 
that “if but one man or woman were raised 
by the Lord’s power, to stand and lire in the 
same spirit that the prophets and apostles were 
in who gave forth the Scriptures, that man or 
woman should shake the country in their pro- 
fession for ten miles round.”’ 

To give a sketch of the origin and views 
of the early Friends, I shall make some selec- 
tions from a well drawn character by William] 
Penn, than whom no one relinquished fairer 
prospects of worldly greatness in joining that 
despised and persecuted people. After de- 
scribing the cause of Ranterism, he proceeds 
to narrate the rise of the Society of Friends, 
which he attributes to a divine visitation to 
that nation. 

* It was about that very same time, that the 
eternal, wise, arid good God was pleased, in his 
infinite love, to honour and visit this benighted 
and bewildered nation with his glorious day- 
spring from on high; yea, with a most sure and 
certain sound of the word of light and life, 
through the testimony of a chosen vessel, to an 
effectual and blessed purpose, can many thou- 
sands say ; glory be to the name of the Lord for 
ever. For as it reached the conscience, and 
broke the heart, and brought many to a sense 
and search, so what people had been vainly 
seeking without, with much pains and cost, 
they by this ministry found within, where it was 
they wanted what they sought for, viz. the 
right way to peace withGod. Forthey were 
directed to the light of Jesus Christ within 
them, as the seed and leaven of the kingdom 
of God, near all because in all, and God’s 
talent to all.” ‘Seeing upon a serious trial 
of all things, nothing e]se would do but Christ 
himself, the light of his countenance, a touch 
of his garment, and help from his hand,” 
“they no sooner felt his power and efficacy 
upon their souls, but they gave up to obey 
him in a testimony to his power, and with re- 
signed wills and faithful hearts, through all 
mockings, contradictions, beatings, prisons, 
and many other jeopardies, that attended them 
for his blessed name’s sake. And truly they 
were very many and very great; so that in 
all human probability they must have been 
swallowed up quick of the proud and boist- 

erous waves that beat against them; but that 
the God of all their tender mercies was with 
them in his glorious authority, so that the hills 
often fled, and the mountains melted before 
the power that filled them ; working mightily 
for them, as well as in them, one erer follow- 
ing the other. By which they saw plainly, to 
their exceeding great confirmation and com- 


fort, that all things were possible with him|“ Thou hast seen how many governments that 


TT 


over a wall, and by thee we have run through} gathered them, they are an increasing people, 
a troop, and by thee we have put the armies}the Lord still adding unto them, in divers 
of the aliens to flight,’ these people had aj parts, such as shall be saved, if they persevere 
right to say it. And as God had delivered|to the end. And to thee were they and are 
their souls of the wearisome burdens of sinj they lifted up as a standard, and as a city set 
and vanity, and enriched their poverty of; upon a hill, and to the nations round about 
spirit, and satisfied their great hunger andj thee, that in their light thou mayst come to 
thirst after eternal righteousness, and filled| see light, even in Christ Jesus the light of 
them with the good things of his own house,| the world ; and therefore thy light and life 
and made them stewards of his manifold gifts;| too, if thou wouldst but turn from thy many 
so they went forth to all quarters of these na-| evil ways, and receive, and obey it. For in 
tions, to declare to the inhabitants thereof,|the ‘light of the Lamb must the nations of 
what God had done for them ; what they had}them that are saved walk,’ as the Scriptures 
found, and where and how they had found it,| testify.” 
viz. the way to peace with God: inviting] Whence it is evident our first friends fully 
them to come and see and taste for themse!ves, | believed they were raised up and formed into 
the truth of what they declared unto them.’’|a religious body by the Lord’s power, not 
‘“‘It may well be said of this abused and| only for their own redemption from a lifeless 
despised people, they went forth weeping,| profession, but that through them a standard 
and sowed in tears, bearing testimony to the} of spiritual vital religion should be lifted up 
precious seed, the seed of the kingdom, which| in the view of the nations. ‘The efficacy of 
stands not in words, the finest, the highest that| the divine light which irradiated their souls, 
man’s wit can use, but in power, the power of| and effected great things for them, was con- 
Christ Jesus, to whom God the Father hath} spicuously manifested, and drew many thou- 
given all power in heaven and in earth, that} sands to enlist under the government of Christ 
he might rule angels above, and men below ;| Jesus, their Redeemer and Saviour. Do their 
who empowered ther, as their work witness-| successors in name maintain the ground they 
eth, by the many that were turned through| set out upon, that it is only through the vivify- 
their ministry from darkness to the light, and|ing influence of his spirit who died for them 
out of the broad into the narrow way, bring-| and rose again, and cbedience to its discoveries 
ing people to a weighty, serious, and godly) in the heart, that redemption from a fallen 
conversation ; the practice of that doctrine! corrupt condition can be fully attained? Are 
which they taught.” ‘they steadily progressing from generation to 
‘* Though they were not great and learned) generation, in letting their lights so shine be- 
in the esteem of this world, for then they had fore men, in a holy consistency of life and con- 
not wanted followers upon their own credit and} versation, that others have cause to glorify our 
authority, yet they were generally of the most; Father which is in heaven for the excellence 
\sober of the several persuasions they were in,| of their example ? 
and of the most repute for religion, and many} _—_ 
lof them of good capacity, substance, and ac- From the Charleston Observer. 
count among men. And also some among) The differences which distinguish the Chris- 
them neither wanted for parts, learning nor| tian religion from all others, are its spirituality 
estate ; though then as of old, not many wise,| and purity. The heathen systems of religion 
nor noble, &c. were called, or at least re-| appear to have consisted of forms and cere- 
ceived the heavenly call, because of the cross| monies, of superstitious practices, and of omens 
jthat attended the profession of it in sincerity. and auguries, so ridiculous, that Cicero himself 
But neither do parts nor learning make men) tells us, the priests could scarcely keep grave 
the better Christians, though the better ora-| countenances while carrying on the mummery 
tors and disputants ; and it is the ignorance! of their pretended religious services. ‘ 
of people about the divine gift, that causes| 
\that vulgar and mischievous mistake.” ‘* My 
jheart is affected with this merciful visitation 
\of the Father of lights and spirits to this poor 
nation, and the whole world through the same 
testimony. Why should the inhabitants thereof) 
reject it?) Why should they lose the blessed 
benefit of it? Why should they not turn to} vices which degrade and ruin the human race, 
the Lord with all their hearts, and say from|is a sure evidence of their religious systems 
the heart, speak, Lord, for now thy poor ser-| being built on false foundations. Of the vast 
vants hear. Oh, that thy will may be done,| number of works of heathen antiquity, which 
thy great, thy good and holy will, on earth as| have come down to modern times, there are 
it is in heaven.” none of rational piety, of sublime conceptions 
In addressing his own nation, he says,| of the Deity, of deep devotion, and of humble 
submission to his will. The most skilful com- 





ForuHEeRGILL. 


Some 
of the pagan nations practised the barbarous 
custom of immolating human victims to their 
false gods. ‘There was no spiritual worship. 
The utter destitution of the heathen nations, 
ancient and modern, of a sound code of moral- 
ity, enjoining all the duties of man to his Crea- 
tor and his fellow-men, end prohibiting all the 
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piler could not collect from them a system of 
pure morality, perfect in its requirements and 
in its prohibitions. ‘There would be found 
some omissions of sound principles, or the in- 
terpolation of some false principles. 

There were, indeed, some eminent individ- 
uals of great talents and rare virtue, who, de- 
riving their light through the beautiful 
magnificent works of creation, looked up 
through them to the great artificer and ruler 
of the universe. These have expressed some 
noble principles of religion, virtue, and huma- 
nity. But these were few and far between. 
Their opinions were not in accordance with) 
the public systems of their country, and had| 
no influence on the communities in which the: y 
lived. 

The character of the most civilized of the 
ancient nations was accordingly ferocious, and 
debased by the lowest superstitions. The 
Egyptians were degraded by the most misera- 
ble and enslaving system of bigoted animal | 
worship. The Romans were conquerors and| 
devastators of the earth. They compe tled 
prisoners of war and slaves to shed their blood 
in mutual combat, as gladiators, for the amuse- 
ment of the populace, nay, of the highest ranks 
of society. Their mythology was a mixture 
of impiety and brutality. The Carthagini: ans} 
were equally barbarous, and have been accuse d| 
even of human sacrifices. The Greeks were 
equally superstitious, but rather less barbarous. 
Yet unrestrained by sound principles of reli- 
gion, they often carried on their atrocious and 
parricidal civil wars, to extermination. The 
modern heathen are not better. The Abbe 
Dubois who lived long among the Hindoos, 
describes them as sunk down to the lowest 
degree in a dark superstition, and the basest 
degradation of morals. ‘The Malays are a 
barbarous, bloody race. ‘The Chinese have a 
better character—but a miserable superstition‘ 
and a stern government have degraded their 
race. Sir George Staunton, who speaks from 
personal observation, says, that the bamboo Is 
in operation from morning till night, all over 
the vast celestial — The Mexica 

crificed hecatombs of mer on their | loody 
altars. The inhabitants of New Zealand, and 
Borneo, are cannibals. 

Look where among the heathen 
nations, ancient and modern, there is the 
dismal picture of superstition, vice, 
misery. On the other hand, look 
nity, its doctrines and its effects. 
morality is perfect: it has no superfluity, no 
deficiency. It could proceed only from a God 
all wise, all pure, all benevolent. 
on the Mount, by the 
more wisdom and power in it, than 
codes of antiquity. The humblest pe 
who can read and study this sublime 
for the government of the heart, 
God and of his own duties, 
sophers of antiquity. Heh 
immortality to light. Wherever Christianity 
has been spread, and has taken a deep hold, 
barbarism disappears, humanity prevails, vice 
is discouraged, and the individual a 
character is elevated; not indeed perfected, 
for man is necessarily an imperfect 
but it is purified. 
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THE FRIEND, 


The Tahitians were sunk into the 
brutal debauchery and profligacy perhaps of 
any of the human race. The Christian reli-| 
gion was carried among them by pious mission-| 
aries ; the hight of the gospel was shed abroad| 
upon their hearts, and be hold the change! 
have abandoned the brutal orgies 
then religion, and many pious, | » 
virtuous, and gentle. Such are the miracles 
of a pure and holy religion, not forced, but| 
gently set belore these benighted children of|' 
the same God whom we worship. 


of their hea- 
have become 


‘The Friend.” 


that a short 
valued friend, | 


The undersicned is aware, 


demise of our 


Friend’’—but on meeting with the following} ' 
interesting notices from several of his fellow| 
citizens, (Hartford,) 
| fessions—each of them delineating his charac- 


| 


thought occurred that the perusal of them| 
would probably be agreeable, and it may be 
hoped, not unprofitable to the readers of that 
journal: they are, 
consideration ; as is also a short notice of the! 
decease of our friend, Samuel Carpenter. 


M. R. 


therefore, 


“ Died in this city on the 12th April, 1832, Joun I. 
| WeELLs, a member of the Soc iety of Friends, aged 63) 
years. His death is an afflicting bereavement to his 
family—his neighbours—and to society generally. 
The lowly and meek humility of his unostentatious 
piety—the universal benevolence of his feelings, and 
his practical adoption of that beautiful maxim of our 
Redeemer, ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ wil! long 
be remembered as distinguishing attributes in the 
character of our He was 
one of the earliest pioneers in the cause of tempe 


j 
} 


lamented fellow-citizen. 


rance, and his publications on this subject have been | 


He was an| 
earnest advoc ate of the doetrines of universal peace. 
In short, whatever object of 


of a salutary and praise- -worthy nature. 


philanthropy presented | 
among its readiest and 
died, as he had lived, in 
quiet reliance upon that religion whose ‘ fruit is unto] 
holiness, and whose end is everlasting life.’ ” 

* The subject of this notice 
not the men. He 
| ] from the world, 


himself 
vanities—looking with a single eye 


always found 


firmest supporters. He 


| 
was one who sought 


had long ago turned 
its passions, and its 
to that ‘light| 
listening to the 

t pure spirit * which guideth 
into all truth. He might not bave wished even this! 
feeble tribute to his memory. But an example like 
his should not be lost to the surviving generation. 

‘ Peace to the just man’s memory! Let it grow 
greener with years, a rough the night of 
—Am. Mercury. | 
‘Mr. Wells was an ardent friend 


applause of 
away 
which shineth in darkness’—and 
still small voice’ of tha 


| 
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nd blossom th 
aves vetto be,’’ 
to the cause of tem- 
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the evils of 


; in 1818, before the public had begun to realize 


ince, he pu ished and circulated} 
a pamphlet against the sale of ardent spi- 
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ed his sentiments in this p 
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r, a strong 
than 
irticular. 
y composer ilmost entirely 
Mr. W is highly estcemet 


“th confide 


advocat« 
nd no less by example prece pt enfore- | 
Though living in 
socict of other denominations, | 
ind enjoyed, to an unusual | 
nee of his fellow citizens, as; an uprig ht 
‘Though from the nature 
has left 
that he was prepared for the great change. 
Bap. ) 
Mr. Wells was endeared to all who knew hin, as a} 
Christian—as a parent, ind as 


ind honest man. of his dis- 


ease he was unable to conve rse, he rood evidence 


mory of the just is blessed.’ "—Christ. 
a husband—and as a sin 
cere hearted and honest man. 
ly, but in the frequent exercise of those 


amiable charities, 


) of different religious pro- | ‘hristi 


Sanam dly took place, 


* The me- | Sé 
Secretary. 


His life was passed calm-| 
kind offices and | 
. . ' 
which constitute so distinguishing a 


most! feature of the Society, of which he was a valuable mem- 
‘ber. He fell aslee p in the triumph of a ¢ ‘hristian faith, 
without a sigh that he had ‘ finished his course. 
| beloved in life—he will be lamented in death. 


> He was 
* Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.’ "—Conn. Mirror. 


“ Mr. Wells was a lover of peace, of hone sty, of jus- 


All| tice and of truth—and in his life he manifested a reward 
| for these 


things to an extent which we 
His good sense 


do not often see. 
and sound moral principles gained the 
respect and confidence of all who were conversant with 
him, either in business or in social life. He exercised 
himselt'* to have a conscie nee void of offence toward God 
and toward his fellow men.’ 


”—.Conn. (Congregational 


Obs. 


Diep, on 24th of 7th Month, at his late residence at 
White Plains, West Chester county, N. Y. Samvet Car- 
PENTER, in the 74th year of his age. He was a much 


esteemed and useful member of the monthly meeting of 


| Purchase, being sound and correct in his views relative 


| to the doctrine of Christian rede mption, : and honestly en- 
! John .. W e Ils, hs is alre: vy ap peare d in — T he| gaged for the proper administration of the dise ipline of 


~% Society of Friends. 


being mostly confined at home for many 


— from his own dwelling His dk parture was sud- 


en: a general prostration of his remaining strength un- 
and removed the vital spark in a 


few hours! He continued to be quits 


worst is now over!” 
_— 
From the New Monthly Magazine 
OUR COMMON MOTHER. 

When art thou fairest, nature ? when her hood 

Pale twilight dons, and o’er the quiet vale 
Fares forth, to hear within the silent wood 

The plaintive story of the nightingale ; 
And, in the dim and drowsy light of eve, 
The spider loves its subtle snare to weave. 


Or art thou fairest in the morning hour, 
When daylight dances on the daisied lea; 

And birds sing forth their matins from the bower, 
And blossom-banners float from every tree: 
When sunshine sparkles from the stream, and all 

The jocund earth seems one bright festal hall ? 


Nay, thou art ever fair! in every mood, 
Throu ah every season and at every hour! 
’Tis but the heart where sinful thoughts intrude, 
Phat doubts thy beauty and rejects thy power: 
Why—why should evil mingle with our blood, 
Since only they are happy who are good 
Thine is a glorious volume, nature! each 
Line, leaf, and page filled wit 
Wisdom more pure than sage cou 
And all philosophy 
Rich lessons rise 


h living lore ; 
d ever teach, 

‘’s divinest store; 
where’er thy tracks are trod, 


[he book of nature is the God. 


book ot 


Portland, Aug. 27, 1882. 
Snow on the 26th of August.—The White 
Mountains were yesterday covered with snow. 
They were distinctly seen from the Observa- 
tory in this city, and from the appearance, the 


Isnow must have been several inches deep. 


The weather here for two or three days has 
been uncommonly cold for the season. 


The difference between 
o'clock 


5 and 7 
in the morning for the space of forty 
years, supposing a man to go to bed at the 


rising at 


ame hour at night, is nearly equivalent to an 
addition of ten years to a man’s life.—Dod- 
dridvge. 
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His last sickness was protract- 
months. 
asban this season of bodily affliction, he evinced much 
an resignation, and at intervals, though very fee- 
ble, assembled with his friends at their little meeting for 
jter in a pleasing and striking manner, the} the performance of divine worship—a distance of four 


sensible, compos- 
submitted for} ed, and resigned to the last, saying emphatically, a short 
time before the close, after a severe turn of pain—* the 
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